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The expression religionsgeschichtliche 1 Schule is today widely 
prevalent in Germany, or to be strictly accurate, in German 
theology. It designates a certain conception of the task of reli- 
gious and theological thinking. The writer of this article is 
regarded as the systematic theologian of this movement. Thus it 
is appropriate for him, in answer to the request of the editors of the 
American Journal of Theology, to state the meaning of a dogmatics 
working with the presuppositions and ideals of this school. 

In the first place, it should be remarked that the matter here 
indicated is not a specifically German problem in any sense of the 
word; neither is it really a new question; nor does the movement 
rest upon any simple and unitary foundation so that a "school" 
might properly be said to be built upon this foundation. The move- 
ment signifies, in general, simply the recognition of the universally 
accepted scientific conclusion that human religion exists only in 
manifold specific religious cults which develop in very complex 

1 The German word religionsgeschichtlich has no exact English equivalent. The 
method of Investigation indicated by the term is, of course, well known to English- 
speaking scholars, and it has been variously employed. The nearest approach to the 
German term is the current expression "comparative religion." Cf. Louis Henry 
Jordan, Comparative Religion: Its Genesis and Growth, Edinburgh, 1905. 

[It has seemed best in this article to retain the German word rather than to employ 
an unsatisfactory circumlocution. — The Editors.] 
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relations of mutual contact and influence, and that in this religious 
development it is impossible to make the older dogmatic distinc- 
tion between a natural and a supernatural revelation. The dog- 
matic attempt at such a distinction has been made in all great 
monotheistic religions, in Judaism, in Islam, in Christianity, and, 
to a certain extent, even in Buddhism. It is, however, practicable 
only so long as one lives exclusively within the horizon of one's own 
inherited religion, and is therefore able naively to ascribe to it a 
universal validity on the ground of its supernatural origin. It 
becomes impossible as soon as one's horizon is theoretically enlarged 
to include the totality of human religions, and as soon as it is dis- 
covered that in the warfare between religions exclusive claims to 
revelation conflict with one another. When one attains this 
broader outlook, the limited horizon of belief in the supernatural, 
universal validity of one's own religion is widened to include all 
historical religious movements, with their mutual conflicts and 
similar claims to truth. This attitude is general today. From the 
scientific point of view one's attitude toward the religious life of 
men can no longer be that of a supernatural or philosophical defense 
of one's own religion, but must rather be that of a comparative, 
historical study of religions everywhere. Overwhelmingly difficult 
as this undertaking may be, and liable as we are to superficial self- 
deception, nevertheless this is the primary aspect of investigation 
in the religious problem today. 

It should be recognized that this conception is not entirely new. 
It arose with the collapse of the simple supernaturalistic apolo- 
getic of the Christian confessions in the eighteenth century. The 
first influence leading to this result was the deadly conflict between 
Christian confessions. Then came the conflict between a theology 
resting upon supernatural foundations and the philosophy of the 
late Renaissance, resting upon self-evident, rational principles. 
Then came the period of colonial expansion with the consequent 
broader knowledge of manifold types of religion, and, finally, the 
recognition of the evolution of the human spirit through various 
stages and forms of culture. The English deists, Locke, Hume, 
Gibbon, Voltaire, Dupuis and the Ideologues, Herder and the Ger- 
man theology of the eighteenth century, and, finally, Lessing, Kant 
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and Hegel, Comte and Herbert Spencer set forth this point of view 
with varying judgments concerning the religious life and the results 
of its development. Through the powerful opposition to the Auf- 
klarung, expressed in such movements as Methodism, Pietism, the 
Catholic reaction, and political restoration, the historical evolu- 
tionary conception of religion was beaten back and was driven out 
of the theology in which it had already found a place. Today, 
however, this reactionary movement is on the ebb, or is restricted 
to certain narrow sects. Thus the old statement of the problem 
has again come to the front and has conquered a large portion of 
Protestant theology. 

Since we are here concerned with the religionsgeschichtliche atti- 
tude only in so far as it has been appropriated, or can be appropri- 
ated, by theology, it is, of course, understood that we shall deal with 
it only in so far as it is compatible with a personal affirmation of the 
religious life, and with the affirmation of the Christian thought- 
world. We therefore exclude all purely skeptical, positivistic, and 
illusionistic theories which may have adopted the religionsge- 
schichtliche point of view, and we deal only with those inter- 
pretations which see in religion the revelation of deepest truth 
and recognize in the development of religion the advance to 
olear, religious knowledge. The reasons for this we cannot here 
give in detail; but it is needless to state that Christian theology 
can permit only the latter interpretation of the history of religion. 
Even with this restriction the religionsgeschichtliche method in 
theology is not so definite as to warrant one in thinking of a "school" 
consecrated to it. In view of the widely comprehensive and far- 
reaching significance of this type of thought, such a "school" is 
absolutely impossible. In particular in the realm of theology it 
designates two distinct movements. 

The first interest is that which finds expression specifically in 
the historical investigation of the development of Christianity 
itself. Here religionsgeschichtliche method does not involve any 
universal philosophy of religion; neither does it imply any definite 
dogmatics. It means, simply, the concrete exposition or interpre- 
tation of the rise and development of the biblical religion in contact 
with, and in opposition to, other religions. Since we have learned 
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that the early accounts in Genesis are Israelitish legends, not unlike 
the primitive legends of other peoples, and since we have come to 
know that the Israelitish people entered very late into the circle of 
the oriental history which we now know, it is clear that the origin 
of Yahweh-religion is no longer a problem to be solved purely by the 
use of the information given in the Bible; it demands for its solution 
a knowledge of contemporary religions, and especially acquaint- 
ance with the religion of the Arabian nomads. It is no longer a 
biblical problem, but rather a problem of the history of religions. 
The same may be said of the further development of Yahweh- 
religion into prophetism, into legalism and priestly religion, into 
messianism, and into apocalypticism. Moreover, the same must 
be said concerning the exceedingly difficult task of explaining the 
origin of Christianity, which already in the preaching of Jesus 
presupposes the peculiarly complicated religious history of late 
Judaism. Moreover, the transformation of the gospel into the 
world-conquering Christ-religion and into the sacramental church 
can be made intelligible only in this way. It is superfluous to 
remark that for the study of the further development of the church 
and of dogma the same requirements of method hold good. This 
conception, then, extends through all schools of exegetical and his- 
torical theology in so far as such theology takes seriously the ideal 
of a genuinely historical investigation. Even thoroughly conserva- 
tive theologians find themselves compelled to take this point of 
view, although they are accustomed in one way or another to blunt 
the point of their weapon. These methods are actually used in 
scientific theology of every sort, though the treatment may now be 
learned, now fantastic, now cautious, now daring, now consistent, 
and now timid. The Semitic and classical philologist have also 
joined in this historical work and are energetically pushing it for- 
ward. We cannot, then, speak of a religionsgeschichtliche school 
but only of a religionsgeschichtliche method which is more or less 
radically employed. The only proper application of the term 
would be to designate those scholars who have given up the last 
remnant of the idea of truth supernaturally revealed in the Bible, 
and who work exclusively with the universally valid instruments of 
psychology and history. But even these form no "school" and 
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have no common dogmatics. We may simply mention here such 
diverse spirits as Robertson Smith, Wellhausen, Lagarde, Gunkel, 
Weizsacker, Wrede, Usener, Harnack, Holtzmann, and Bousset. 

The second type of interest deals with the philosophical side of 
religion, or with theology in the distinctive sense of the word. 
Those representing this interest are not concerned with the con- 
crete problems of the rise and development of the biblical religion, 
but with the great problem of establishing the validity of Chris- 
tianity, recognizing its place in the ceaseless evolution of historical 
religions, and recognizing the similar claims to validity made by 
other great religions, and by philosophical or rational-autonomous 
religions. This is not a historical problem, but one for systematic 
theology. Nevertheless it is not a dogmatic problem, for it deals 
with the normative aspect of the Christian world of ideas and of 
life only in the vague sense in which this remains possible after one 
frankly acknowledges that the supernatural inspiration and revela- 
tion of the Bible can no longer furnish the ground for this concep- 
tion. This attitude involves no distinctive dogmatic content of 
Christian thinking. As a matter of fact the dogmatic systems con- 
structed on this basis differ widely one from another, if, indeed, the 
dogmatic task is not neglected, since on the difficult pathway to 
its goal the impulse to constructive theology is checked by the 
magnitude of the general task of establishing the validity of Chris- 
tianity at all. Thus here we are dealing with a general problem in 
the philosophy of religion which can find its solution only through 
an adequate conception of the nature of religion and of the develop- 
ment of religion. Of course, theologians of very different tendencies 
are engaged in the solution of this problem, and its importance is 
widely recognized among conservative theologians. In particular, 
missionaries to cultured people cannot evade it. Moreover, many 
non-theological influences are very active at this point, since the 
problems of religion, of religious development, and of the aims of 
religion have been considered by ethnologists, anthropologists, 
psychologists, and systematic philosophers. Consequently theo- 
logians have from these sources received various suggestions and 
new points of view. Thus in the case of this second interest also 
it is not possible to speak of a religionsgeschichtliche school. At 
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best, we might so designate those theologians who, renouncing all 
appeal to supernatural communications and foundations, seek to 
answer the questions that they ask purely on the basis of a historical 
development; as, for example, Otto Pfleiderer and the author of 
this article have done. Simply to place together these two very 
different representatives of the method shows how impossible it is 
to speak of any " school." We have a modern scientific, fundamen- 
tal conception of the most general sort, capable of most fruitful 
development in different directions; but we have no "school." 
Let the reader simply recall such different types as the Caird 
brothers, Hermann Siebeck, Rudolph Eucken, Wilhelm Wundt, 
Rudolph Otto, Auguste Sabatier. 

When, however, we turn from these two general applications of 
the comparative method in the realm of theology to the specific 
ultimate theological problem, viz., to the exposition of a normative 
Christian religious system (which is what we mean by dogmatics), 
then the two interests which we have above noted come close 
together and furnish certain definite presuppositions and guiding 
lines for dogmatics. These are so definite that it would be possible 
to speak of a dogmatics based on religionsgeschichtliche principles, 
and in this sense to speak of a "school," if such a dogmatics, as a 
matter of fact, had been worked out. As yet in Germany we have 
had only preliminary attempts in this direction. The first of these 
is the most celebrated of all. It is the dogmatics of Schleiermacher, 
which was constructed both on the basis of a general philosophy of 
religion and also upon a historical-critical, and therefore religions- 
geschichtliche investigation of Christianity. It rested on a definite 
philosophy of the history of religion. According to this philosophy 
the supreme stage of development, viz., monotheism, resolves itself 
into either ethical theism or quietistic monism; and ethical theism 
alone can stand as the final perfection of the religious idea. Now, 
since this type of theism actually exists historically in Christianity, 
the highest type of religious knowledge must be set forth as Chris- 
tian doctrine. It then must be noted that this theism receives a 
unique, uplifting, and redemptive power through its historical con- 
nection with the person of Jesus and from the impression made by 
this personality. Thus dogmatics sets forth the essential ideas of 
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Christianity concerning God, the world, and men — ideas radiating 
from the central personality of Jesus as a redemptive, spiritual 
power. In order to fulfil the practical purpose of regulating preach- 
ing and instruction in the Protestant church it relates itself with 
sympathetic adherence but also with great freedom to the religious 
ideas of the Protestant ecclesiastical tradition. 

The other great attempt at a religionsgeschicktliche dogmatics 
was made by Hegel and was further developed by his theological 
disciples, in particular by the famous Tubingen school. Here the 
entire philosophy of religion, like the philosophy of history, was 
deduced from a definite concept of the divine nature, and of the 
logical principles of its evolution. In this sense the world of Chris- 
tian experience was not left as it was by Schleiermacher to be 
treated on the basis of a mere personal affirmation and a subjec- 
tively free formulation, but it was construed as a logically necessary 
result of the history of religion completing the self-evolution of the 
divine spirit. Christianity is the self-realization of the divine 
spirit in a historical movement which redeems finite spirits to itself. 
Dogmatics coincides completely with the exposition of the content 
of the God idea; it is absolute and final both as philosophy and as 
religion; and its Christian character rests upon the fact that in 
Christianity the perfect religious idea actually came to expression. 
The practical character of such a dogmatics was to be found for the 
church by expounding the content of the absolute idea as the real 
inner meaning of the traditional ecclesiastical formulae. 

Neither of these attempts was consistently carried through. 
Schleiermacher's ideal was hampered by the retention of the 
ecclesiastical tradition and so the outcome of his effort was a 
travesty in the shape of an ecclesiastical, biblical dogmatics. The 
Hegelian school collapsed with the dissolution of the Hegelian meta- 
physics, and with the critical displacement of the notion of an abso- 
lute rational religion by the recognition of the concrete historical 
character of actual Christianity. The general scientific interest in 
Germany at present is not concerned with religion or with theology 
at all. In the German churches, however, there has triumphed a more 
or less complete confessional, or pietistic-biblical supernaturalism, 
which, by appealing to the inner proof of the supernatural character 
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of Christianity exhibited in conversion, evades the religionsge- 
schichtliche questions, and leaves them to the philologists, the 
ethnologists, and the philosophers, with whose writings these theo- 
logians do not concern themselves. Even the Ritschlian school was 
and continues to be a type of biblicism which, indeed, permits 
historical criticism of the Bible, but which declines to engage in 
any study of comparative religions. 

In recent years this reaction has somewhat abated in the realm 
of scientific theology. The tasks of exegetical and historical 
theology are being conceived with a thoroughgoing recognition of 
the inner implications of the religionsgeschichtliche method, and are 
being furthered by the work of philologists in the same field. On 
the other hand, philosophy also has been feeling the influence of the 
religious interest and has devoted itself with energy to the definition 
of the stages in the historical evolution of religion. In the nature 
of the case both these attempts look toward the same end. As an 
eventual result of historical investigation a comprehensive view of 
Christianity is possible only in the framework of the general 
development of religion. On the other hand, as a result of this 
evolutionary conception, it has become possible to undertake the 
study of the history of biblical religion only in a religionsgesckicht- 
liche fashion. Thus the old situation reflected in theological 
rationalism, in Schleiermacher and in Hegel has again appeared. 
But it is not precisely the same situation; it has, in the meantime, 
become exceedingly complex and insistent. 

On the one hand, the strictly historical interpretation of Chris- 
tianity has made tremendous strides and has furnished a historical- 
critical picture very different from that which lay before Hegel and 
Schleiermacher. The Old and the New Testaments stand in a 
very different light. The highest development of Israel is to be 
found in prophetism. Legal and priestly religion constitute a later 
development. Between this and the preaching of Jesus intervenes 
later Judaism presenting a wealth of new developments, which, for 
the most part, can be understood only on the basis of a religionsge- 
schichtliche investigation, and which, moreover, furnish the pre- 
suppositions of Christianity itself. The preaching and the life of 
Jesus are to be derived only from the Synoptic Gospels and even 
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here can be identified only in their most general features. Jesus' 
life and teaching must be interpreted not by reference to later 
Christology and metaphysics, but exclusively in the light of prophet- 
ism and late eschatological Judaism. The rise and development of 
the Christ-religion into a new community and church, so strikingly 
different from Jesus' message about the kingdom of God, consti- 
tutes as yet a much-discussed but still unsolved problem, in the 
solution of which, however, religionsgeschichttiche interpretations 
play an important part. This presents a picture quite different 
from that found in Schleiermacher's Life of Jesus, and in the expo- 
sitions of the Tubingen scholars, who still believed it possible to 
write a genuine history of Jesus and to derive the dogmas and 
cultus of the church from a purely and exclusively Christian source. 
On the other hand, however, the general conception of the task 
of religionsgeschichttiche investigation has become very much clearer 
and more comprehensive, but for that very reason it abounds in 
an appalling number of difficulties and questions. There stretches 
before us the limitless field of primitive ethnic religions, many of 
the distinctly realistic and sensuous rites and conceptions of which 
have become spiritualized and refined in the highest forms of 
religion. But these rites furnish a constant influence in the direc- 
tion of reversion to the original type. The polytheistic religions 
of cultured peoples are seen to have highly differentiated forms so 
that no common schema can give adequate expression to them all 
in view of the fact that each is indissolubly bound up with specific 
conditions of civilization. Finally, the great world-religions are 
found to be extraordinarily involved in similarities and in differ- 
ences. Thus the oriental religions are increasingly seen to present 
numerous analogies to Christianity and to furnish their own pecu- 
liar ethical and religious values so plainly as practically to demand 
that we shall come to terms with them. Under these circumstances 
that interpretation of the development of religion which Hegel and 
Schleiermacher ventured to give appears to us to be a completely 
antiquated exercise of the imagination. Indeed, the very thought 
of setting forth any one historical religion as complete and final, 
capable of supplanting all others, seems to us to be open to serious 
criticism and doubt. 
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In view of this state of affairs, it may appear impossible even to 
undertake to construct a general systematic exposition of religion 
on the basis of its history. Indeed, many scholars do judge it to 
be impossible. The consequence of such an attitude, however, can 
be only a general religious skepticism, a chief cause of which would 
be the prevalence of this very attitude. Now religious skepticism 
involves the complete dissolution of the religious life, and is not 
possible for anyone who, in spite of all the present confusion, has 
maintained a genuine religious feeling. Another alternative would 
be the possibility of a religion completely emancipated from history 
and constructed on the basis of the common content of all religions, 
or on philosophical principles. But this picture of a common con- 
tent of all religions is a mistaken idea which an accurate knowledge 
of the history of religions completely refutes. A religion based upon 
philosophy is an illusion which is dissolved when we see how the 
religious elements of philosophies were actually derived from the 
great historical religions, and when we observe how impotent is any 
religious cult which is purely individual and intellectual. Thus we 
are thrust back again to history itself and to the necessity of con- 
structing from this history a religious world of ideas which shall be 
normative for us. 

When we have said this, however, we have recognized the 
impulse leading to a dogmatics and, indeed, we have mentioned the 
first task of a dogmatics proceeding on the basis of the history of 
religions. This task consists, first of all, in establishing on the basis 
of a historical and philosophical comparison of religions the funda- 
mental and universal supremacy of Christianity for our own culture 
and civilization. It is true that we cannot set Christianity forth 
as the complete and eternally perfect conception of religion, or, to 
use Hegel's expression, as absolute religion. But it can, in the 
whole rich content of its historical development, be compared with 
other world-religions. They can all be measured by a standard 
which emerges in the course of this comparative study through 
the exercise of our own religious and ethical appreciation. Such a 
standard is not scientifically demonstrable as an objective reality, 
but neither is it any ready-made prejudice or irresponsible bit of 
arbitrariness. It is simply a decision which grows out of a sym- 
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pathetic understanding of the facts brought out in this compara- 
tive study. In my own opinion the decision will be reached in 
favor of prophetic-Christian theism, as over against the quietism 
and pessimism of the oriental religions . Indirectly, it may be shown 
how this decision is related to the religious idea itself, and is com- 
patible with the other demands of life. We have absolutely no 
occasion to abandon the Christian fundamentals of the European 
and American world. We must, therefore, develop our religious 
future on the basis of this fundamental aspect of our whole psychic 
life. 1 

But what do we mean by Christianity? This is the second 
fundamental inquiry, and the second task of dogmatics is to be 
found in the answer given to it. The first investigation leads us 
only to Christianity in general, not exclusively to the Bible, but to 
the whole living, historical complexity known as Christianity. 
This, however, represents an extraordinarily extensive world of 
thought and life with widely divergent periods and epochs. It 
cannot, just as it stands, furnish the principles and t! e materials 
for dogmatics. Moreover, its interpretation is very definitely con- 
ditioned by religionsgeschichtliche study which shows how the primi- 
tive biblical religion was bound up with very definite temporary 
conditions, how Platonism and Stoicism blended with Christianity 
until the two were indistinguishable, how various national, politi- 
cal, and social ideals conditioned and transformed it, how Protes- 
tantism, with the conception of a religion of individual assurance, 
gave it a new significance, and how modern science and humani- 
tarian ethics have drawn it under the sway of their influence. In 
view of these facts it is clear that for more than one reason the 
Christianity which is to be expounded by dogmatics is not identical 
with tie thought- world and t.e ethics of the New Testament. 
Such simple biblicism is impossible. 

But wnat, then, is Christianity? Historical-critical apprecia- 
tion, from the point of view of historical evolution, leads us to 
regard the entire territory of Christian life and thought as a gradual 

1 Cf . my book Die Absoluiheit des Christentums und die Religionsgeschichte, 2. Aufl., 
1912, where the above considerations have been explicitly developed. A similar 
point of view was worked out in Professor George Burman Foster's The Finality of 
the Christian Religion, Chicago, 1909. 
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unfolding of an immanent impelling power or fundamental ideal, 
realizing itself in historical Christianity. This ideal, or this 
"essence" persisting in all specific manifestations, might then be 
taken as the subject-matter and the normative principle of dog- 
matics. Schleiermacher found essential Christianity in the belief 
in the redemption effectuated through Jesus, or, to express it more 
accurately, in the redemptive increase of the ethical-religious vigor 
radiating from Jesus, and in the consequent religious humanity con- 
stituting the kingdom of God. Hegel and the Tubingen school 
found essential Christianity in the idea of the trinity or of the 
incarnation, in accordance with which the world of created beings, 
which had become differentiated from God, returned to him in 
religious knowledge, and thus in universal humanity attained to 
divine sonship, or to unity with God, and therefore to unity with 
itself. Adolph Harnack, although in many respects approximat- 
ing the religionsgeschichtliche and religious-philosophical point of 
view, nevertheless in his well-known book defined essential Chris- 
tianity by appealing to the preaching of Jesus concerning the 
kingdom of God. This conception of the kingdom of God consisted 
in the brotherly love founded upon trust in God as the Father of 
Jesus Christ. If we take these three typical definitions, it appears 
that in the first case Christianity is viewed as a humanizing of the 
pietistic, ecclesiastical doctrine of redemption; in the second 
instance it is regarded as a speculative interpretation of the central 
ecclesiastical dogmas of the trinity and of the incarnation; in the 
third instance we have the biblical preaching of Jesus concerning 
the kingdom of God interpreted in terms of Kantian ethics. In 
none of these cases can the idea of Christianity be regarded as the 
actual unity of all the factors in the historical development. The 
nature of Christianity cannot be determined in this fashion, for a 
genuinely historical point of view reveals to us such a Variety of 
interpretations, formulations, and syntheses that no single idea 
or impulse can dominate the whole. Thus the essence of Chris- 
tianity can be understood only as the productive power of the 
historical Christian religion to create new interpretations and new 
adaptations — a power which lies deeper than any historical formu- 
lation which it may have produced. In this sense the essence of 
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Christianity differs in different epochs, and is to be understood as 
something involved in the totality of its active influence. This, and 
not simply the Bible or an ecclesiastical confession must be the 
conception of essential Christianity underlying modern dogmatics. 
But this essence is actually the subjective, personal interpretation 
and synthesis which present thinking derives from the entire 
situation with reference to actual living issues and for the purpose 
of directing future activity. Thus there is involved a general 
historical feeling and understanding, but also a subjective and 
creative interpretation and construction. Thus the definitions of 
essential Christianity cannot be expected even today to be in com- 
plete agreement, but will be closely related to one another only 
because of the determinative influences of historical development, 
and because of the common influence of modern spiritual condi- 
tions. If I might be allowed to state the definition of essential 
Christianity which I should put as the basis of dogmatics, it would 
read as follows: Christian religious faith is faith in the divine 
regeneration of man who is alienated from God — a regeneration 
effected through the knowledge of God in Christ. The conse- 
quence of this regeneration is union with God and social fellowship 
so as to constitute the kingdom of God. 1 A more detailed 
justification of this definition cannot be given here. 2 

At this point we are confronted by the third task of dogmatics, 
which is its real and specific business, that is, the exposition of the 
content of this essential Christianity, the development of the 
specific conceptions implied in Christianity concerning God, the 
world, man, redemption (spiritual elevation), social communion 
(the kingdom of God), hope (eternal life). From the religionsge- 
schichttiche point of view the entire task of dogmatics is here 

1 "Der Christlich-religiose Glaube ist der Glaube an die Wieder- und Hohergeburt 
der gottentfremdeten Kreatur durch die Erkenntnis Gottes in Christo und damit ihre 
Vereinigung mit Gott und unter sich zum Gottesreiche." 

1 Cf. my article "Was heisst Wesen des Christentums ? " in the Christliche Welt, 
for 1903; and William Adams Brown, The Essence of Christianity, New York, 1904. 
My historical writings in general have been devoted to the task of indicating this 
synthesis or of setting forth the various definitions of essential Christianity at different 
times. I call especial attention to Die Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen und 
Gruppen, 1912. 
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regarded as the unfolding of essential Christianity, and the assign- 
ment of the content implied in it to the above-mentioned doctrinal 
divisions, which are supplied by the essential nature of every higher 
or universal religion, and which are here simply to be expounded in 
free and vital fashion in their specifically Christian sense. Thus 
there is already furnished a certain point of view derived from the 
historical orientation of the subject. But the consequences of this 
orientation extend still farther into the construction and into the 
spirit of this type of dogmatics. It is immediately evident that a 
historical-critical point of view brings the personalities and the facts 
of the biblical history, particularly the person of Jesus, into the 
relativity of historical events, and into the uncertainties attached 
to tradition. Tradition thus cannot be the specific and immediate 
object of faith, as was the case in the absence of historical-critical 
scholarship. Then Jesus was identified with God in order that he 
might be an immediate object of faith. Critical procedure, on the 
contrary, means that the God of Jesus is the object of faith and 
Jesus himself is transformed into the historical mediator and 
revealer. This consequence, from the very beginning, emerged as 
the inevitable correlative of historical criticism. Through the 
religionsgeschicktliche broadening of the historical-critical method it 
has been extraordinarily reinforced. Under these circumstances 
dogmatics has the task of setting forth the Christian faith in God, 
or in other words, the conceptions involved in essential Christianity 
in complete self-dependence without any intermingling of historical 
elements. It sets forth our faith in God as something existing in 
present experience and renewing itself with each individual in the 
experience of redemption. It contains purely present-day religious 
convictions, or — if the word is not misunderstood as implying cer- 
tain philosophical presuppositions — purely metaphysical-religious 
statements. 

But this is only one aspect of the matter. This present religious 
experience receives its power, its vitality, and its definiteness, and 
especially its capacity to take social organization, from the events 
of history leading us to God; and particularly from the prophets 
and Jesus. Without these sources of power and centers of con- 
centration, personal piety would be impoverished and crippled, and 
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the religious community would possess no center. Moreover, with- 
out such points of anchorage there would be no common cultus, 
since the basis of such a cultus cannot be mere theoretical teaching, 
but rather the realization in present activity of the undogmatic, 
historical sources of life. Thus there arises the task of a religious 
interpretation of historical reality, and in accordance with the 
affirmation of this religious significance there arises, in opposition 
to a destructive historical criticism of today, a characteristic task 
for dogmatics alongside the purely metaphysical-religious task. 
Thus this task will fall into the two great divisions which result 
from the assertion of essential Christianity, viz., into historical- 
religious and into metaphysical-religious statements. 

Thus we gain, in general, a characteristic outline of the dog- 
matics of a religionsgeschichtliche school: (1) historical-religious 
statements in which are set forth the religious significance of the 
historical foundations — of the prophets, of Jesus, of the develop- 
ment of the Christian spirit in history; in particular, the person of 
Jesus here stands in the foreground with its significance, both for 
the individual and for social religion; (2) metaphysical-religious 
statements in which are set forth the Christian conceptions of God, 
of the world, and of men, also the mutual relations of these in the 
Christian conception of redemption; and, finally, the outcome of 
redemption in the Christian conception of communion and of the 
"last things." There is no space here for further details. 

Moreover, the question as to how these conceptions may be 
reconciled with modern scientific conclusions in the realm of cos- 
mology, anthropology, and the like, does not belong here, since this 
question has nothing to do with the specific religionsgeschichtliche 
character of the task. In this connection it may be simply 
remarked that a dogmatics in this sense can proceed in an abso- 
lutely free and unembarrassed fashion, since it may itself be 
regarded as a part of the growth and development of religion. 
Moreover, it will seek light on its own ideas less from philosophy 
than from its relationship with the other great universal religions. 1 

1 Here I can refer only to isolated examples in my work. Compare the articles 
on dogmatics, Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart (Tubingen), and my little essay 
Die Bedetttung der Geschichtlichkeit Jesufiir den Glauben (19 n). 
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Finally we may call attention to a fourth aspect of the matter 
which, indeed, is not a specific task of this type of dogmatics but 
which throws light on the general character of the undertaking. 
A dogmatics of this sort presupposes scientific conclusions and 
methods; it is itself, however, not a science; it is rather a confes- 
sion of faith and a systematic exposition of this confession for the 
guidance of preaching and of religious instruction. These in their 
turn are also simply confessions of faith, but they need a carefully 
worked-out and comprehensive guidance for the prosecution of 
their task. They also need to feel that such a confession of faith 
has underlying it a fundamentally scientific exposition. The 
decisive affirmation of the Christian conception of the world and 
of life is due to a personal choice. The definition of an "essence" 
of Christianity, valid for the present, is no less a matter of personal 
intuition. Even the exposition of the affirmations of Christian 
faith on this basis is an entirely free procedure, having its roots 
in creative life expressing itself in characteristic ideas. Thus we 
are dealing here with a domain which is thoroughly ruled by 
practical and vital interests, and which cannot be further clarified 
by any unchangeably fixed revealed standard, or by any eternally 
self-identical speculative principles. It represents a constructive 
and productive movement of the forces of history itself; indeed, no 
other activity is possible in this realm. Thus dogmatics is a part 
of practical theology and is not an essentially scientific discipline. 
This aspect of the matter appears even clearer when we keep in 
view its practical purpose. This purpose is to furnish instruction 
to preachers in the church, and is realized with the production of an 
outline exposition of Christian religious conceptions for their free 
personal use. The ordinary layman has no need of such a dog- 
matics, but can satisfy himself with a somewhat unorganized com- 
bination of practical principles of living, scientific theories and 
religious aphorisms. Indeed, this is the ordinary procedure of 
laymen. But preaching and religious teaching in a church need 
definitely organized religious thinking, such as is furnished by 
dogmatics, in order to possess a clear direction of thought and a 
common understanding of fundamental principles. This practical 
purpose also explains the very general use of the forms, words, and 
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doctrines of tradition, which the individual layman does not need 
for himself, but which makes it possible for the community as a 
whole to retain a sense of historic continuity and to come to an 
understanding with conservative, dogmatic treatises. Dogmatics, 
thus, like ethics, concerning which I cannot here speak further, is 
a branch of practical theology; indeed, it is its most important 
branch. As over against it the philosophy of religion and the 
history of Christianity bear a purely scientific character. 1 

This, in brief, indicates the general nature of a dogmatics which 
develops consistantly from the religionsgeschichUiche point of view, 
and which derives from this point of view certain general principles. 
It is true that the fundamental conception of essential Christianity 
and the specific development of particular doctrines may develop 
a great variety in content. I scarcely need to add that such a 
dogmatics is unquestionably capable of expressing a definitely 
earnest, warm, and practical religious life. I may, however, in 
conclusion refer to certain objections which may be raised against 
the position which has been outlined in this article. 

To this program it may be objected that what we propose is not 
a dogmatics at all, since it does not set forth permanent and un- 
changeable truths. This objection is valid and it might be well 
to follow Schleiermacher in substituting for the term dogmatics 
the expression "doctrine of faith" (Glaubenslehre). This title 
would clearly indicate the confessional and subjective character of 
the undertaking. But this is purely a question of terminology 
since the word dogmatics has a certain advantage because of its 
customary use, and thus can appeal to inherited usage. In so far 
as the matter itself is concerned, this presentation frankly admits 
that there is no such thing as an unchangeably fixed truth. Such 
truth is not only unknowable by man but this kind of "truth" is 
absolutely impossible because of the vital, changing character of 
our world, where there is no completely finished program, needing 

1 This conception was set forth by Schleiermacher in his Kurze Darstellung des 
theologischen Stadiums. His program simply needs to be carried out consistently. 
Hardly any change is necessary. It need only be noted that since Schleiermacher's 
time the methods and results of historical science have become more radical and have 
attained to more far-reaching conclusions. Cf. Sueskind, Christentum und Geschichte 
bei Schleiermacher, Tubingen, 191 1. 
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simply to be put into practice, but where, instead, there are 
increasingly new and vital attempts to construe the essential 
nature of a reality which is ever in process of evolution. But it 
does not follow that for this reason a dogmatics such as we have sug- 
gested is an irresponsible piece of subjectivism. Such subjectiv- 
ism is avoided because a dogmatics constructs itself out of the great 
historical revelation and is conscious of working forward in the 
direction of the absolute goal. 

It may be further objected that a dogmatics of this character is 
not scientific. This objection has already been admitted in what 
we have said, that the very nature of the task precludes strictly 
scientific treatment. Science is concerned only with that which is 
universally in conformity to law and universally valid. No science 
can determine the life-values which emerge in the process of evolu- 
tion. These can be grasped only by an intuition which feels, appre- 
hends, and interprets them. These values are not universal and 
subject to definite law. They are never objects of science, but are 
the characteristic creations of life itself. This does not involve 
any depreciation of science. The recognition of the fact that 
matters are as they are is itself a scientific judgment. Moreover, 
the constant reference to the historical interpretation of things 
exactly like the reference to the cosmological interpretation (a 
reference which we cannot here consider) involves a genuine depend- 
ence upon science. Finally, the exposition of the concepts of 
faith requires practice in scientific method and clearness. It is 
true that dogmatics itself is not a science; but it presupposes scien- 
tific training. 

A further objection may be raised. It may be said that such a 
dogmatics is individualistic and anarchistic, and that it is not suited 
for a religious, social life and for preaching in the church. The first 
assertion is certainly not true. A dogmatics of this kind rather 
strives constantly to make the closest possible connection with the 
living power of historical Christianity, and it can make vitally 
valid the unifying significance of the personality of Jesus in as 
warm and living a fashion as is seen, for example, in Wilhelm Herr- 
mann's theology. But, on the other hand, it presupposes an in- 
dividual diversity among the different theologians in a church, and, 
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in so far, it renounces the unyielding power of a dogma to which 
all alike must be subject. But in our day churches are already 
established and no longer need the passionate insistence on con- 
formity which was both possible and necessary in the days of their 
beginnings. A dogmatics for today must serve the needs of today. 
These needs are not those of the period of ecclesiastical beginnings, 
but are the needs growing out of the religious unrest and the crisis 
due to the intellectual and ethical transformation of ideas. There- 
fore, it is the duty of the churches, if they are to meet the needs of 
life itself, to guarantee individual freedom. Hence a dogmatics 
such as we have indicated can meet the needs of certain believers, 
while needs of a different type will be met by a different sort of 
dogmatics. If the churches are not able or willing to exercise this 
freedom of spirit they will inevitably fall more and more into the 
background. They must understand that a new epoch in the 
spiritual development of humanity must be able to find expression 
in the churches or else it will pass the churches by. If they cannot 
actually do justice to the movement, they are essentially defeated 
and must content themselves with dominion over a narrow circle 
of reactionary believers. Such an outcome, however, would be a 
calamity for our religious future. The present-day crisis is not to 
be met through the formation of new churches but rather through 
the liberalization and mobilization of existing churches. 

Another objection may be raised. It may be said that such a 
dogmatics is not suited for missionary enterprise. It may be con- 
tended that missionary efficiency demands a fixed and definite 
dogma, and an unwavering certainty regarding the exclusive 
redemptive power of the truth to be preached. In many respects 
this judgment may be true. But such a dogmatics is adapted not 
so much to actual missionary needs as to the needs of traditional 
Christianity, which, however, is unquestionably finding itself 
involved in a difficult inner crisis. Missionary enterprise is well 
enough cared for through the conservative ideals of the great masses 
of Christians. And missionary enterprise is, in any case, a task 
quite different from that of gaining religious clearness amid the per- 
plexities of modern life. These problems are not at all pressing in 
the greater part of missionary activity. Consequently, they can 
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here be greatly simplified and dealt with according to pedagogical 
principles. Missionary enterprise, however, in the realms of 
ancient religions and cultures, where there is widespread under- 
standing of western culture, will certainly find itself confronted with 
tasks quite like those involved in this dogmatics and will find such 
a dogmatics not a foe but a friend. 

Perhaps more weighty than all the above is the objection that 
by its emancipation from the Bible such a dogmatics would plunge 
all Protestantism in the greatest possible practical difficulties. 
Since preaching and religious instruction are, as a matter of fact, 
based exclusively on the Bible, and consequently cannot dispense 
with a purely biblical dogmatics, it must be admitted that this 
difficulty is a very real one. It is one, however, which concerns not 
simply the dogmatic task but the whole problem of organizing our 
modern religious life. If it is impossible to use the Bible any longer 
with the naive interpretation and application current in the churches, 
if it is necessary now to understand the Bible literally, as it is inter- 
preted by historical criticism, it becomes absolutely impossible to 
make thorough application of a biblical norm. When a thorough- 
going historical-critical investigation and a religionsgeschichtliche 
point of view come to prevail, it becomes entirely impossible to use 
the Bible as the sole means of guiding religious life, and to ignore 
the history lying between the Bible and modern life. But the con- 
clusion to be drawn is only that the Bible can no longer be the sole 
instrument employed by the church; it must be supplemented 
with all the riches of Christian history. The Bible is the center and 
the beginning but not the sole means of edifying and nourishing the 
religious life. But this situation has for a long time actually existed 
and is not due to such a dogmatics as we have expounded. 

The last objection to be mentioned is this. If we take essential 
Christianity instead of the Bible or an ecclesiastical creed as the basis 
of dogmatics, it would raise the whole question as to the right of 
such a dogmatics to call itself Christian. In answer we need only to 
call attention to the indefinite content of the word Christianity and 
to note how impossible it is to define it in terms of any unchangeable, 
fundamental doctrine. Indeed, it may be said that even construct- 
ive theology today is engaged in making new experiments. So 
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long as Christianity is a living religion men will be constantly dif- 
fering from one another concerning what it is and what it ought to 
be, and they will constantly seek through new formulations to meet 
present conditions and to adapt it to future exigencies. The dog- 
matics which we have portrayed is nothing more nor less than such 
an adaptation and reinterpretation, and it rests on faith in the 
inexhaustible power of Christianity. Moreover, by such a proceed- 
ing, Christianity is conserved in very concrete form, since its entire 
content of life and faith remains related to the prototype found in the 
person of Jesus, and since faith in him is the sole unifying bond of the 
Christian community. Further, Christianity is conserved by the 
fact that in the affirmation of a Christian view of the world the 
personal-theistic point of view, the tragic warfare of sin and 
redemption, and the future hope reaching out beyond the limits of 
this world are affirmed as the fundamental traits of religious life. 
Now these are the very traits which we find in history emphasized 
by the prophets of Israel and by Jesus. The essentially Christian 
character of such a dogmatics, therefore, cannot be questioned; 
and in our world of constantly changing interpretations and solu- 
tions of the problems of spiritual life anything more than what is 
essentially Christian cannot be demanded. An unchangeable 
Christianity would mean the end of Christianity itself. There has 
never been such an unchangeable Christianity and never can be so 
long as it belongs genuinely to history. 



